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THE PLACE OF REASON. 


Studies in Human Nature. By J. B. BAILLIE. (Bell. 15s. 


net.) 


Reason has in modern times fallen on evil days among the 
philosophers. In classic times the supreme place of intellect 
was not so much argued as assumed. It seems to have held 
that place more or less securely until the seventeenth 
century. Then Hobbes appeared with his keen, independent 
way of looking at things. Reason, which lay, as he under- 
stood it, in the estimation of consequences, he certainly 
regarded as a human trait, but remarkably rare, right 
Reason at all events; it mightily prevailed in its wrong 
forms, so that “ the privilege of Absurdity ” was exclusively 
human, and carried to its extreme, he maintained, precisely 
by the philosophers. Spinoza it was, however, who, with 
greater insight and precision, dealt the first really nasty 
blow at Reason by holding that it is Appetite, or impulse, 
and not Reason, that is the essence of Man; Reason became 
for Spinoza (though what he took with one hand he gave 
back with the other) the instrument of the passions. That 
was not the general opinion; Spinoza was a highly intellec- 
tual person, and such persons are apt to belittle the 
intellect ; that is the way in which the repressed emotional 
impulses subconsciously wreak vengeance on their master. 
It was not until we reach the nineteenth century that 
Spinoza’s point of view became common, the very century 
in which Hegel is by some acclaimed as the climax of pure 
intellectualism. The reaction seems to have started among 
religious thinkers revolting against the triumphant Ration- 
alism of the eighteenth century ; Schleiermacher was here 
a significant figure. But it passed over into a broader 
stream of thought, and neither Schopenhauer nor Nietzsche 
was inclined to make Reason supreme. Meanwhile the same 
view was seemingly favored by the theory of evolution. 
Bergson, indeed, as we know, even boldly took over the 
word “ evolution ” for a system which heroically attempted 
to put Reason in its proper place, and a humble place it 
turned out to be. Professor McDougall, in his “ Social 
Psychology,” the most influential book of its kind published 
in recent years, only mentions Reason to remark that “ the 
intellectualist doctrine is radically false”’” Mr. F. H. 
Bradley, who has been not less influential for a more select 
public, has declared that the notion that “mere intellect 
is the highest side of our nature ” is only “a superstition.” 
It would all be very puzzling to the ancient world which 
had accepted as a matter of course the statement of 
Menander, substantially the belief of his great contemporary 
Aristotle: “ Our Mind is God.” 

The blind worship of Reason is itself unreasonable. 
There was therefore all justification for the attempt to 
analyze the reasoning impulse and to find out its natural 
relation to the other impulses. In so doing we were not 
depreciating the intellectual function, we were merely 
enabling it the better to do its proper work, carrying out 
& process, in which we might even consider human progress 
largely to consist, De Emendatione Intellectus. But it so 
happened that this criticism of Intellect was pursued with 
a recklessness which tended rather to overthrow than to 
strengthen the place of Reason in life. It was too much 
for many of those who had at first most warmly welcomed 
the broadening of the old arid intellectualist doctrine, as 
full of fertilizing possibilities for thought, and they began 





to protest with the preacher: “ We prayed for rain, but, 
O Lord! this is ridiculous.” Thus, just before the Great 
War, Mr. Graham Wallas, by no means the fanatical 
champion of any purely intellectualist theory, remarked, 
with what may now seem prophetic insight, that the 
enormous disaster of an internecine war was made more 
possible by representing thought as the mere servant of the 
lower passions; for, he added, “if Reason has slain its 
thousands, Instinct has slain its tens of thousands.’’ We 
may doubt, Fichte notwithstanding, whether philosophers 
have much direct influence in the making of wars. But 
there can be no doubt that the makers of wars are attracted 
to the philosophies which put them in the right. We cannot 
therefore be surprised that the generation which made the 
Great War devotes itself zealously to the exaltation of 
Unreason. Its practitioners are thus enabled to walk hand 
in hand with its theoricians. 

These considerations seem to be in place when one is 
asked to consider the case of Mr. J. B. Baillie, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen and Chair- 
man of the Jute Trade Board. Professor Baillie produced the 
standard English version of Hegel’s “ Phenomenology of 
Mind,” and fifteen years ago he published a book entitled 
“The Idealistic Construction of Experience.” It is a book 
which, if one might venture to form an opinion by merely 
looking into it, seems to belong to the old order of thought 
and to be not incompatible with devotion to the arduous 
task of translating and expounding Hegel, for Professor 
Baillie is here shocked at those who would eliminate the 
term “ Absolute” from philosophy; he himself uses it 
a dozen times in a page, and he is convinced that for those 
who accept “ Absolute Spirit,” in the sense that he accepts 
it, “there can be only one philosophy.” He is assured of 
“the certainty of the work of Reason at every stage,” 
Morality and Religion, indeed, not being “‘ Reason as such,” 
but still rational, “ developments of Reason with character- 
istic distinctions of their own,” and he definitely recognizes 
“the common claim for Reason as the highest experience of 
the knowing consciousness.”’ 

Meanwhile the Great War has come, and, to some 
extent, gone, leaving many people, including, as it now 
appears, Professor Baillie himself, with the conviction that 
it is not so much Reason as Unreason which possesses the 
“ common claim ” to direct high human affairs. During the 
War, we learn from “ Who’s Who,” the Professor was 
actively erigaged in various fields, from Textiles to Aerated 
Waters, which all equally seem the unlikeliest in which to 
look for a strayed moral philosopher. He came through 
triumphantly, however, and even before the publication of 
the present important piece of propaganda a grateful Govern- 
ment hastened to bestow upon him the right (which he here 
refrains from availing himself of) to place after his name the 
letters O.B.E., an honor of a kind to which not Diogenes nor 
even Plato had ever aspired. 

Whether, and to what extent, this book was written 
before the War, is not indeed clear. But we may accept 
the implications of its Preface that it has mainly been 
written since. On emerging from the War and returning 
to the sphere of calm reflection. Professor Baillie seems to 
have found that he had to readjust his idealistic construction 
of experience. We need not too hastily assume that his 
work in the Intelligence Division of the Admiralty had 
aroused a suspicion of intelligence. It may be that the 
initiation into the war-world of primitive passions subcon- 
sciously aroused a powerful answering chord of sympathy, 
not consciously, for the few allusions here to the War are 
in the conventional tone of deprecation. But, however it 
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was, Professor Baillie felt called upon to revise, if not to 
reverse, his whole conception of the world, and to come forth 
—though he would not himself consider this the most 
judicious way of putting it—to justify the ways of Unreason 
to men. 

There is no indication of this on the threshold. He 
seems to begin in the way, according to the legend, Fray 
Luis de Leon began after returning to his professorial chair 
at Salamanca from the prison of the Inquisition: “ As we 
were saying yesterday——.” But, it soon becomes clear, the 
things Professor Baillie has to say are far from being the 
things he said “ yesterday.” Hegel, to whom he had devoted 
so large a slice of his life, is here only introduced to be 
tossed contemptuously aside. The “ Absolute Spirit ” which 
stood colossally astride his previous book has shrunk to 
microscopic dimensions, and if mentioned at all it is with 
cool disdain, “Common Sense” now takes the place of 
“the Absolute,” and is appealed to as the supreme tribunal, 
though less so as the argument grows complicated, for 
perhaps, after all, Common Sense might prove a disguise 
of Reason. It appears, however, to be Common Sense which 
condemns the Intellect, for the Intellect, after all, is only 
one function among many in man’s complex individuality, 
and scarcely the highest, a function, moreover, which is 
influenced by all sorts of factors. ‘That, the author declares, 
it is the object of his book to show, and he sarcastically 
refers to the ‘‘almost magical significance’? which some 
ascribe to Intellect. For as to “ the certainty of Reason,” 
we are now told that “the Spirit of the World must have 
something else to do than to be reasonable”; and perhaps 
(here, the author admits, he has the War in mind, and it is 
the most instructive personal touch in the book) “ dramatic 
completeness,” rather than Reason, is the chief human 
quality. Reason, indeed, may here have its uses, though 
but “ little more than the mailed champion of the passions,” 
or, if more, merely ‘a species of spiritual machinery which, 
if wound up, and set going according to certain laws, will 
turn out a certain product ”’; in the sphere of Science leading 
us to trace goodness to “the guileful instinct of self- 
preservation which equally, though with unequal success, 
guides the wasp to its victim and the saint to the Holy 
Grail.’’ It would even appear that the human intellect is 
less fitted for its task than almost any other function of the 
human mind. The whole “ intellectualistic prejudice” is, 
he thinks, the fatal legacy of Greek ideals. As to the belief 
that “there can only be one philosophy,” he seems even 
to have forgotten that he ever cherished it ; casting his early 
dogmatism to the winds, he avows himself a philosophical 
sceptic, though he is careful to hedge this avowal with the 
congenial explanation that scepticism can be legitimately 
directed only against the Intellect. There is room for any 
number of varying philosophies, nor is it necessary to have 
any philosophy at all; ‘“ disagreement in fact is part of the 
interest of the undertaking,’ for Common Sense prefers this 
“apparent discordance of healthy natural sanity.” Nor is 
the intellect, even then, in the narrow sense here understood, 
allowed any credit for philosophies ; they are “ the products 
of the artistic imagination” and “ designed to satisfy the 
esthetic sense.” If Nietzsche had not already appropriated 
the title, Professor Baillie might have called these “ Studies 
in Human Nature,” ‘“ Human, All-too-Human,” and taken 
as the motto of the whole book the Shakespearian saying he 
prefixes to one chapter: ‘‘ Thought’s the Slave of Life.’ He 
might add, from the same play, the dictum of that arch- 
anti-intellectualist, Falstaff: “ Instinct is a great matter.” 

It is a remarkable fact, illustrated by even greater 
philosophers than Falstaff, that the disparagement of the 
intellect has a most exhilarating effect. Even when we have 
put aside early masters of thought like Hobbes and Spinoza 
and Hume, still attractive, and legitimately so, and bear in 
mind Schopenhauer and Nietzsche and Bergson and James, 
we cannot recall any quadrille of modern intellectualist 
philosophers who have made so wide and intimate an appeal. 
Professor Baillie, with whatever long an interval, is in the 
tradition. For one reader of his “ Idealistic Construction,” 
the “ Studies in Human Nature” will probably have, and 
certainly deserve, a hundred readers. Even those who feel 





least sympathy with the author’s endless “ intellectual ” 
ingenuity in seeking out tender spots in the anatomy of 
Intellect and mischievously sticking pins into them, cannot 


fail to enjoy that ingenuity, as well as the versatile subtlety 
with which he seeks to guard his own position, so that when, 
for instance, he finds it perilously near to Pragmatism, he 
calmly assumes an air of strict impartiality and makes 
a show of knocking over Pragmatism and Anti-Pragmatism 
together. (Needless to say, they both, and especially the 
first, resume the upright position directly he has passed.) 

But there is a more solid satisfaction than this to 

be found in the book. Throughout there are passages, often 
admirably written, however fragmentary or perhaps incon- 
sistent, which will appeal as deeply true, or stimulate 
reflection, or challenge fruitful contradiction. No thoughtful 
reader need regret the time he has spent over the book, 
whether or not he responds to the call of its anti-intellec- 
tualist leit-motiv. At the end, indeed, Professor Baillie 
a little relents. Some readers may have come unkindly to 
suspect that his attitude towards Reason was largely one of 
personal pique; Reason had refused to be prostituted to 
his ends, to prove the things he wanted proved, and in this 
book he was ‘‘ paying her out.’’ But after so often 
asserting, and oftener implying, that Reason is only one 
way of “ knowing,’’ and one of the most unsatisfactory ways, 
he finally permits it a certain equality with the other ways. 
We no longer seem to hear him cry on every page: Ecrasez 
Vinfame! In an excellent chapter on “Science and the 
Humanities,’’ he justifies the ancient and sound view that 
Science itself is one of the Humanities; he admits, what 
he had seemed so long to forget, that “ without consistent 
rationality, which Science alone can claim to secure,’’ Man 
may yet find himself again “ among the waste places of the 
world alongside the ape and the tiger.’’ Now at length 
Professor Baillie begins to realize that “ the main avenues 
of approach to supreme self-fulfilment and to supreme 
reality ’’"—by the intellect in the attainment of ‘‘truth,”’ 
by the life of feeling in the attainment of “ beauty,’’ by 
the will in “goodness’’—must be harmoniously associated, 
“for unless Art gives grace and refinement to the human 
character, it has failed of its complete purpose: unless 
Science makes the whole life intelligent and tolerant, it 
has not succeeded in its aim: unless the one adds sweetness 
and the other adds light to the spirit of goodness, neither 
has fully justified its existence.’’ One begins to perceive 
that what the author has really been engaged in doing 
through the greater part of this book is, as St. Paul would 
have put it, crucifying the old man. It was a necessary 
crucifixion, for if we cannot accept the indignities put upon 
Reason in this book, still less can we accept the “ Reason ’’ 
itself which had been put up for worship in the previous 
book. 

The outcome seems to be that while it is necessary to 
criticize and to amend, to enlarge and to deepen, the old 
conceptions of the Intellect, there is not therein any ground 
for putting down Reason from its lofty place. We may 
attempt to regard “intellect’’ as merely one item in 
‘‘mind,’’ but when we have extracted all that pertains to 
intellect there is little left that is worth calling “mind.” 
We may all have to go through a period of self-purgation 
and cast off our youthfully crude and dogmatic attempts at 
the idealistic construction of experience. Yet, after all, 
only by virtue of rationality Man is not still ‘‘ alongside 
the ape and the tiger.’”’ It is by a sound intuition— 
Professor Baillie admits the appeal of intuition—that 
Barbusse, in his recent plea for the Clarté group against 
the disorder of the world, invokes, above all, la Raison, and 
that Professor Stewart Paton, in his presidential address 
to the American Eugenics Association, declares that the 
supreme open question of to-day is whether Man is really 
entitled to be called Homo Sapiens, whether the events we 
are witnessing “ mark the end or the beginning of the period 
of rational thought,’’ the recognition that “ intelligence 
must become a more dominant factor in the control of human 
behavior.”’ It is certainly true that intelligence is rooted 
in instinct—it is admitted even by McDougall—and that 
very fact should commend it to those who glorify the place 
of instinct, for it thereby partakes of the motor power 
which belongs to the instinctive life, is, as they say, 
“conative.”” But it is more than that; in Man it has 
developed on to a plane above its parity with other 
instincts ; Reason is able, in McDougall’s words, to ‘‘ direct 





pre-existing tendencies towards their appropriate objects.’’ 
To admit that is to admit everything. Reason becomes the 
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chauffeur of the human car, and we hold the chauffeur 
responsible for the car’s “ tendencies ’’; we can, if need be, 
charge him with manslaughter or murder. Reason is 
unfitted, we are told, for its task. Maybe, but there is 
nothing to take its place. Moreover, with all its inefficiency, 
it has carried us far, and this progressive movement of 
humanity, even the existence of consciousness itself, has 
been (as Varendonck has of late ingeniously argued in a 
special field) a continuous process of the liberation of 
thought from helpless servitude to the feelings, far from 
complete as that liberation remains. Our modern psycholo- 
gists often ostentatiously wash their hands of anatomy and 
pathology. But if we want to understand a thing we must 
look at it from all sides. Ever since Hughlings Jackson, 
it is agreed that the intellectual aptitudes go first in disease, 
they are the latest and highest products of evolution; the 
instincts, which are primitive, and tougher, subsist. 
Professor Berry has of late luminously shown in detail why 
this is. The surface of the brain is arranged in horizontal, 
superimposed layers; the lower, or granular, layer is 
shared by Man with mammals generally, and is well 
developed even in imbeciles; it was the original outer 
surface. But over it, in Man, there is now an upper, or 
super-granular, layer. This is the last to be evolved, the 
last to begin to develop, the last to mature, and the first 
to go. It is highly delicate and unstable, and it varies 
measurably in depth in different individuals who, while all 
normal, are not all of the same intellectual calibre. We 
realize how false is the notion that intellect is merely one 
among several primitive instincts, placed vertically side by 
side, and one of the least important because it has not the 
toughness of the others to withstand ill-treatment. The 
Philosophic Jester makes his rough jokes at the expense of 
Reason’s instability. But Reason is unstable because it is 
so delicate, so exquisite, the final divine flower of life 
towards which all Nature has been moving ever since the 
world began. If, on the philosophic plane, we choose to 
play the part of Disease—well, we shall be in the fashion 
of the day. Yet perhaps, after all, the Greeks were not 
entirely in the wrong, and some day—who knows ?—we may 
again become respectful of Reason. 
Have tock ELtis. 





WHALES. 


A History of the Whale Fisheries. By J. T. JENKINS, 
D.Se., Ph.D. (Witherby. 18s. net.) 


Tuovcu all of us are moved by the monstrous, few of us 
are interested in whales. But if the whale, instead of 
bestowing on the voyager a bare glimpse of himself, were 
seen flopping about above high-water mark, as was his wont 
in the long ago, he would doubtless attract the respectful 
attention to which his bulk alone entitles him. For eighty 
feet, say, of animal matter, weighing nearly as many tons, 
live, sentient, would surely afford a spectacle to stir the 
most sluggish imagination. Even on the flensing stage, a 
mere mass of bone, flesh, and blubber, belly up, collapsed 
or, perhaps, shockingly bloated, tail flukes—his only 
gallant feature—cut away, he is an impressive sight. You 
have but to stand beside, or watch the flensers cutting into, 
the carcase to feel the littleness of man in the physical 
sense. Impressive, yes, and unforgettable ; yet not thrilling, 
as would be the sight of that great body, blood running 
warm, muscles working, instincts alert, forging, submerged, 
through its native element. ai 

It comes back to me that, as a small boy, my favorite 
passage in the Old Testament was that concerning Leviathan 
in the Book of Job ; that every Sabbath evening I importuned 
my too-obliging grandmother to read it in preference to all 
else. I am certain she could have repeated the chapter 
backwards. Leviathan was a great big whale, she told me; 
and I have never seen a Cachalot without remembering, 
incongruously enough, a pleasant, old-fashioned fireside and 
an old-fashioned lady with a lace cap and shining specs, 


carefully and devoutly reading: “ He maketh the deep to | 


boil like a pot ; he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment.” 


It is still my favorite whale story, though I have learned | 


that whales do not really have scales nor kindle coals with 
their breath. 

I doubt whether they that go down to the sea in whale 
ships ever get quite used to it, whether the most hardened 
hunter never sees anything in a whale save so many barrels 
of oil or, it may be, kilos of “ bone.” I am not thinking 
now of the old-time method of attacking the whale from a 
small boat with a hand harpoon, which, of course, meant 
mingling emotions; nor yet of the old-time perils and 
disasters themselves, which, though less likely, may still be 
the portion of the Norwegians in their little steamers with 
guns in the bows and bomb-pointed harpoons. More than 
once it has been borne on me that a hard-bitten crew felt 
something of the mystery and the majesty of the creature 
they were out to destroy. 

In that respect sundry memories persist. Ona morning in 
August, 1912, the whaler “ Skallagrim ” was a hundred miles 
north of the Butt of Lewis. There was no wind, but along 
the horizon clouds were massing, sombre, ominous. The sun- 
light had a queer, uncanny pallor. The sea was unrufiled ; its 
depths were emerald, yery clear. A mile or so ahead, now 
and then, puffs of pearly vapor sprang from the surface, 
hung foraspace, andmelted. The “Skallagrim”’ was doing her 
ten knots; the gunner, who is skipper, stood by his weapon, 
the look-out in the crow’s-nest, the winchman at his machine. 

“ Sethval,” said the gunner, with a shrug; “ not much 
good.” Still, the “ Skallagrim ” had had a blank week, and 
anything over forty feet was worth a chase. Just then a 
hail came from the crow’s-nest. Soon our speed fell away to 
a few knots. And presently we were peering over the bows 
at the amazing sight. A couple of fathoms deep three whales 
swam leisurely abreast, their shapes as distinct as goldfish 
in a glass. Plainly we could see the frog-like mouths, the 
small eyes, the closed blow-holes, the flicker of the flukes that 
propelled the dark, bluish-grey bodies. For several minutes 
we watched, and none of us offered a remark. Then, with 
one accord, the whales inclined gently towards the surface. 
The gunner seemed to awake, stepped back, and laid hold 
of the gun—and the whales became once more mere com- 
mercial propositions. 

And there is the memory of the Nordcaper, thirty miles 
sou’-west of St. Kilda, in July, 1910. A cousin of the great 
Greenland Whale, he was valuable booty then, the Paris 
market for ‘“ bone” being good. Normally the Nordcaper 
is black, but this was an odd, piebald creature, some fifty 
feet in length, immensely bulky, giving a hoarse, noisy blast 
from his pair of spiracles. He was the first Nordcaper seen 
by the whalemen in these waters, and the gunner was 
astonished—perhaps, too, a little nervous. The cook, who 
had been everywhere, volunteered the information that the 
Nordeaper was easily killed. Well, it was seven in the 
morning when the gunner fired the first harpoon—not a good 
shot, though it got us fast—and at dusk the Nordcaper 
was still alive and dangerous, though he had three harpoons 
in him. You would have reckoned him as dead, lying in the 
tumbling, rain-whipped sea, a cable’s length off; yet did we 
attempt to approach him, reeling in the line to that end, his 
head went down and furiously his flukes lashed the air. 
Folly to bring the whaler alongside. Three of the crew 
offered to man the pram and try to lance him—madness in 
that sea. “He will not die,” said the gunner, bitterly ; 

‘and we get a gale to-night.” We should certainly have 
lost the prize had not another of the company’s whalers 
chanced on our plight. Our gunner, plainly torn between 
relief and chagrin, hoisted the signal of appeal, and presently 
we saw the other whaler steal cautiously and close upon the 
victim and deal the mercy stroke. In the streaming grey 
a spout of orange flame, a cloud of smoke—and the Nord- 
caper heaved hugely upwards, fell back, beat thrice with his 
tail, and passed. 

Then there was the Cachalot blowing in the night as we 
lay on the smooth, heavy swell not far from Rockall. 
Roused from another sort of dream by the gunner, I got on 
deck just in time to see a dark shape burst clean out of the 
sea, describe a long arc, and come down with a shattering 
crash. Three times it happened within as many minutes. 
“ He is troubled with the mice,” observed the gunner, whose 
English was not quite perfect, and I assumed that he meant 
“lice,” or some sort of parasite; “we get him when the 
light comes.” But we didn’t. For an hour we followed, 
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guided by his blast, and then it ceased. Possiffly he had 
gone below to breakfast on giant squid. He is truly the 
“ sensation ” of the sea. 

And there was the Blue Whale that came to us so 
dramatically out of the fog as we cruised drearily within 
sound of the Greenland ice. In the tiny cabin, with its red- 
hot stove, I was bothering the gunner (who wanted to play 
patience) with questions. “ When I was a boy,’ he answered 
some of them, “they killed a Blaahval not far from here, 
and he was one hundred and six feet long, and he gave one 
hundred and twenty barrels of oil (twenty tons). But 1 have 
never seen one longer than eighty-five feet, and I have never 
killed one so long.” He sighed. “ This fog is very bad. 
I think we see no whale to-day, perhaps not this week.” 
“ Blaast!” came a yell from above. The gunner appeared to 
hurl himself through the narrow doorway and up the ladder. 
I followed, a poor second. But I got to the bow in time to 
see the waters part, not thirty feet away, and a column of 
vapor rush high in the cold air to come down like rain. As 
the shoulders bulged out the head sank; the broad, slaty 
back heaved up and slid, curving, forward—so slowly, it 
seemed, that suspense, I am certain, was on every man there. 
He is a seasoned onlooker indeed who can watch that gliding 
flank without dreading lest the gunner should bide his time 
by a thought too many. But at last the gun banged—and it 
was a shot to be proud of. The Blue Whale died within the 
space of ten seconds. Heaved alongside later, he was but 
a yard short of the “Skallagrim,’’ whose length was eighty- 
five feet. A stupendous creature! One readily pardons the 
old writers who tell us of whales 120 yards long. 

Also, there was the Humpback we met off Langanaes, 
Iceland, performing the most absurd antics... . 

But I have become garrulous and too personally 
reminiscent. All this, however, is the result of a night with 
Dr. Jenkins’s “ History of the Whale Fisheries,” concerning 
which I set forth to say a few things out of the many I have 
thought. My only complaint against the book—a purely 
selfish complaint—is that it was not published twenty years 
ago. I have been wanting it all that time. Those twenty 
years have, of course, witnessed notable changes in the 
industry—the final decay of the old manner of whaling and 
a large expansion of the modern ; they have alsu added some- 
thing to our knowledge of the whales themselves, and the 
latter pages of the History carry much that must be of 
worth to all commercially concerned. 

Dr. Jenkins in his first chapter deals with the classifica- 
tion of whales and their forms, also their migrations, and 
does so in a fashion no less helpful and suggestive to the 
student than illuminating to the unlearned lover of nature. 
The history itself begins with the Basques of the tenth cen- 
tury, who seem to have carried on a regular trade in whaling 
in those remote days. Their quarry was probably confined 
to the Nordcaper (Balena Biscayensis), and Dr. Jenkins 
mentions that the hunters gave to the Church, first as a 
gift, later as a tithe, the tongues of the whales captured by 
them—no meagre offering, as anyone who has reclined on 
a whale’s tongue will admit. The ventures of the Muscovy 
Company and the adventures of its mariners in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century are vastly interesting, and the 
author has happily garnished them with quaint and some- 
times highly colored extracts from writings of the period. 
Our wrangling and fighting with the Dutch in the Arctic— 
a great feud it was !—is a fine story in itself. Then we learn 
that about 1630 the French took a hand in the whaling 
game; ten years later they were followed by the Germans, 
one of whose ships was brightly named ‘‘ Jonas im Walfisch.”’ 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the seas about 
Spitzbergen must have furnished wondrous spectacles of 
shipping. In old pictures we see them positively congested 
with high-pooped three-masters, whale boats, stricken 
whales spouting (like fountains) or sounding, seals, and 
Polar bears on ice-floes. Dr. Jenkins’s book, by the way, is 
well found in old and new illustrations. 

The grand days of the American and the Scottish whaling 
are entertainingly described, but the same might be said of 
the Bounty System and the Southern Fishery, to each of 
which 2 chapter is devoted. No phase has been neglected 
by Dr. Jenkins; his History embraces the whole world’s 
whaling. And it would appear, as he emphatically points 
out, that the trade of whaling, wheresoever carried on, must, 








sooner or later, be destroyed by its own success. Man kills 
quicker than the whale can reproduce. The great Green- 
land Whale has been all but exterminated. One may doubt 
whether a century of “close time” would do much to 
restore his family fortunes, so to speak, and render a voyage 
to Davis Strait worth while. The American hunting of the 
Cachalot, once so flourishing a trade, has dwindled away. 
The whales still abundant are the Rorquals (which include 
the mighty Blue Whale and the Humpback), and they are 
abundant for the simple reason that until half a century ago 
they were let alone by whalemen. Their swiftness and 
strength, also the fact that they nearly always sink when 
killed, saved them from the old-time hunters. Now, thanks 
to modern methods, they too are in danger of being reduced, 
sooner or later, to a remnant, and Dr. Jenkins makes a very 
strong appeal for regulation of the whaling industry by 
international action. From the frigidly economic point of 
view alone such regulation appears urgently necessary. Give 
the whale a chance—for our own sakes. 

“ What did the whale do in the Great War?” is per- 
haps one of the questions which have not occurred to every- 
body. Still, it may be answered that, however unwittingly, 
the whale “ did its bit.” Without its flesh thousands would 
have gone hungry; without its blubber there would have 
been less glycerine for explosives, while countless people 
would have had no margarine. 

Dr. Jenkins has done that remarkable thing—set before 
us the yields of wide and deep research without a speck of 
dust on them. No public or reference library should be 
without his book. 


J. J. Burs. 





AMERICAN POETRY. 


Modern American Poetry: an Anthology. 
Louis UNTERMEYER, (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


‘‘T nave known the silence of the stars and of the sea,”’ 
says Mr. Edgar Lee Masters in an admirable poem on the 
various silences of the world :— 
“There is the silence of those who have failed... . 

There is the silence of Lincoln, 

Thinking of the poverty of his youth. 

And the silence of Napoleon 

After Waterloo.” 
And there is, he might have added, the silence of the re- 
viewer who is called upon to say something large and sweeping 
and intelligent about an anthology of one hundred American 
poets. For what can one say, by way of a generalization, 
about this nestful of five-score singing birds? It would be 
possible, of course, to proffer something fine and_high- 
sounding about the poetry of democracy, the poetry of 
everyday life. One might say, with Mr. Untermeyer in his 
preface, that these modern American poets “respond to the 
spirit of their times. . . . They have learned to distinguish 
real beauty from mere prettiness, to wring loveliness out of 
squalor, to find wonder in neglected places.’’ One might 
say these things about them; one might say them equally 
well of modern English, French, German, Italian, Scandi- 
navian, and Tcheko-Slovakian poets. For, after all, most of 
us have known for some time past that top-hats and motor 
cars were mentionable in verse, and that a still life of pots 
and pans may be more beautiful than the. picture of an 
unclothed nymph. No, decidedly, there are no generaliza- 
tions to be made; the silence is unbreakable, the larger 
utterances must remain unvented. All that a reviewer 
can do is to turn over the pages, commenting, here and 
there, on an individual, weighing reputations, testing for 
true metal and for pinchbeck. 

Starting from the end—for the book is arranged chrono- 
logically, and one’s first duty is to make the acquaintance 
of the youngest and the most contemporary of one’s contem- 
poraries—we find selections from the work of Hilda 
Conkling, aged ten. Since, however, infant prodigies 
possess a merely anthropological interest, we will not 
linger, but turn hastily backwards till we are among the 
younger adults. 

The first adult of any interest is Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
a@ young poet possessing what looks like a real talent. She 
is clever and a beautiful technician; but then so are most 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. 


India Old and New. 
By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “Indian 
Unrest,”’ “The Egyptian Problem,” &e. 8vo. 10s. net. 





HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Young Enchanted. 
A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. Extra 
Crown. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, and 
each copy signed by the Author. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Vera. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. 
net each. 





W. B. YEATS. 


Four Plays for Dancers. . 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Illustrations 
in black-and-white by EDMUND DULAC. F’cap. 4to. 
10s. 6d. net. 





¥ e s 
Our Hellenic Heritage 

By H. R. JAMES, M.A. 

Vol. I.: Part I—The Great Epics. Part II.—The 

Struggle with Persia. With Illustrations and Maps. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Journal of Education:—‘ This book deserves a hearty wel- 
come upon its own merits, and in the present circumstances it 
is doubly welcome. . . . We hope that every head master of a 
school in which no Greek is taught will read this book, and 
consider whether it might not be included in his English 
eurriculum,” 


Life of Bishop Percival. 
By the Right Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Manchester. With Portraits. 8vo. 18s. net. 
[T'uesday. 








The Quaker History Planned by JOHN WILHELM 
ROWNTREE is completed with 


The Later Periods of 


+ 
Quakerism. 

By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 2 vols. 

8vo. 30s. net. iv » 

Daiiy News :—‘* Dr. Rufus Jones is a thinker and a historian, 
and he has the gift of being readable.... £ A good and sound piece 
of historical work is well accomplished in the seven volumes 
of the series, deeply suggestive, very illuminative, and of high 
importance, for which Quaker and non-Quaker should be equally 
grateful.” 





Old Pians of Cambridge. 
1574 to 1798. By RICHARD LYNE, GEORGE 
BRAUN, JOHN HAMOND, THOMAS FULLER, 
DAVID LOGGAN and WILLIAM CUSTANCE. 
Reproduced in facsimile with descriptive text by 
J. WILLIS CLARK, M.A., Hon. D.Litt., and ARTHUR 
GRAY, M.A. Part I.: Text. With numerous Iilustra- 
tions. 8vo. Part II.: Plans. In Portfolio. 2 vols. 
Limited to 250 copies. £4 4s. net. A small number of 
copies of the Text only, 21s net. 

{Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 


A History of the Perse School, 


Cambridge. : 
By J. M. GRAY, B.A. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


[Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 





The Economics of Communism. 

With special Reference to Russia’s Experiment. 
By LEO PASVOLSKY, formerly Editor of the ‘‘ Russ- 
koye Slovo” and “The Russian Review.’’ Crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 





Macmillan’s New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation 
post free on application. 


Cambridge 


University Press 





Sir A.W. WARD: Collected Papers, 


Historical, Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous. By 
Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Master 
of Peterhouse. Volumes Ill and IV (Literary). Demy 
8vo. 63s net the two volumes. Volume V (Travel 
and Miscellaneous). Demy 8vo. 36s net. 

“The Cambridge University Press are publishing the 
parerga of the Master of Peterhouse under the title of 
collected papers, historical, literary, travel and mis- 
cellaneous; and he may look with just pride at their 
number, their variety, and high standard of workmanship. 
‘. . When completed, the collection will be in several 
respects remarkable. It covers a very long literary life.” 

The Times on Vols I and II. 


Agr icola, a Study of Agriculture and Rustic 
Life in the Greco-Roman World from the point of view 
of Labour. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of 
St John’s College. Royal 8vo. 47s 6d net. 

“A volume which every one who studies the classics 
on the sound lines recently laid down by the Committee 
which has been inquiring into their educational value will 
surely recognize as an indispensable companion to his 
reading either of the authors themselves or of the history 
of Greece and Rome... . ‘ Agricola’ is more than a mine 
of priceless material; it is a book, a piece of admirable 


engineering which it is a pleasure to praise.’—The West- 
minster Gazette. 


Essays on the Latin Orient. By 
WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. (Oxon). With 7 plates, 


2 illustrations in the text, and a map. Royal 8vo. 


40s net. 


This volume consists of articles and monographs upon 
the Latin Orient and Balkan History, published between 
1897 and the present year. All the articles have been 
revised and brought up to date by the light of recent 
research in a field of history which is no longer neglected 
in either the Near East or Western Europe. 


Epilegomena to the Study of 


Greek Religion. By JANE ELLEN HAR- 
RISON, Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Aber- 
deen), Fellow and Lecturer of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 3s 6d net. 

“‘In this brochure Miss Jane Harrison sums up the 
results of her long-continued studies in early Greek 
religion, and in the last pages she applies those results 
to the religious movements of to-day. It is written in the 
pellucid and charming style of all her works. There is no 


doubt as to the interest and value of the researches here 
summarized.”—The Manchester Guardian. 


7: = s - 
Mithraism and Christianity. a study 
in Comparative Religion. By L. PATTERSON, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Vice-Principal of 
Chichester Theological College. Crown 8vo. 68 net. 

“We desire to recommend this little book to the notice 
of students who desire to acquaint themselves with the 
elements of Mithraism. The author has evidently gone 
carefully into most of what has been written on this 
subject, whether controversial or scientific, and puts before 
us succinctly pretty well all that is known of the cult 
of Mithra,...a careful piece of work.’—Notes and Queries. 


A History of Pisa. Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries. By WILLIAM HEYWOOD, Author of 
A Pictorial Chronicle of Siena, Palio and Ponte, 
A History of Perugia, and other works. With a 
map and 16 pictures. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

““Mr William Heywood, so well known for his intimate 
acquaintance with medieval Italy, exhibits all that 
exhaustive knowledge and conscientious accuracy that was 
to be expected from a man of his reputation. . .. All 
students of Italian history will be grateful to the late 


Mr Heywood for his extremely informative and interesting 
book.”—Truth. 


The New Shakespeare, Eiited by sic 
ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER 
WILSON. The third volume, The Merry Wives of 


Windsor, is now ready. Cloth, 8s net. Leather, 
10s 6d net. 


“The edition is @ real contribution to scholarship. It 
is a voyage in the a of the Elizabethans over seas 
not yet clearly charted; and solid land is in sight on the 
horizon—a new settlement of the text of Shakespeare.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 
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writers of verse. What is unusual about Miss Millay is 
the fact that she feels important emotions. Hers is 
undoubtedly a career to watch. Next to her we find Mr. 
Maxwell Bodenheim, author of that Marlowesque line :— 

“We are the living cuspidors of day.’’ 
His talent, such as it is, is purely Euphuistic. Then there 
is Mr. Conrad Aiken, who looks better in selection than at 
length. For Mr. Aiken’s principal failing is, precisely, 
length, the inability to stop, or rather the frightful ability 
to go on :— 

“ Stars in the purple dusk above the rooftops 

Pale in a saffron mist and seem to die. 

And I myself on a swiftly tilting planet 

Stand before a glass and tie my tle. 


It is charming; but when this soft and prettily colored 
romanticism is drawn out over scores and even hundreds of 
pages, it grows, in the end, a little wearisome. In an 
anthology, however, his sensibility and his rather cloudy 
cleverness make him one of the brighter spots. 

A few steps higher up the scale of seniority stands John 
Gould Fletcher, like a hardened version of Aiken; he is 
the poet of whom one expects the more important things. 
And next to Fletcher we find, a stringent corrective of 
Aiken’s loose facility, the stony brilliance of H. D.’s images. 

Still turning backwards, we come upon a group of well- 
known names—Louis Untermeyer, Sara Teasdale, Alfred 
Kreymborg. One finds it hard to believe very profoundly in 
any of these poets. Kreymborg is a vers-libriste singularly 
devoid of music :— 

“The sky 

is that beautiful old parchment 

in which the sun 

and the moon 

keep their diary.’ 
That is the sort of vers-libre that really is easier to write 
than formal verse. Miss Teasdale is a lyricist who produces 
her effects like a conjurer producing rabbits from an empty 
hat. Most of the lyrics quoted in this volume are simply 
very elegant and ingenious tricks. Mr. Louis Untermeyer is 
intelligent, he writes on interesting themes, and possesses 
a competent technique. But somehow he never quite “ gets 
there.” His work is only nearly good. 

Between this group of considerable names and the next 
constellation, consisting of James Oppenheim, Vachel 
Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, and Amy Lowell, is 
a gulf in which, out of the seething verbiage of Miss Lola 
Ridge, the “Peter Quince of the Clavier’’ of Wallace 
Stevens rises up, a monument of intelligence and elegance 
and skill. 

James Oppenheim and Vachel Lindsay are both of them 
prophets and preachers, the one in the style of Isaiah, the 
other in the style of a negro revivalist. One prefers 
Lindsay, especially in selection. Lindsay in selection is 
magnificent. He becomes the author only of “ The Congo,” 
“General Booth,’’ and one or two other admirable pieces. 
The dismal, ill-written hymns of which the rest of his 
copious work consists are left outside. 

Among the many writers who have taken modern 
industrialism as their theme, Carl Sandburg is almest the 
only one to have made good poetry out of it. In “ Smoke 
and Steel’’ he is what one imagines the typical, the 
Platonic Poet-of-America ought to be. 

Next to Sandburg we find Robert Frost, one of the most 
admired of American poets. The present reviewer has to 
confess that he finds it hard to share the enthusiasm which 
many competent judges feel for ‘‘ North of Boston.’”’ It is 
sound, intelligent, sincere work ; but, frankly, it is also dull 
work, and the surface quality, the verbal texture of the 
poetry, is as poor and flat as the texture of a bad painting. 

Of Miss Amy Lowell’s surface texture nobody can 
complain. It is all liveliness, variety, and color. The 
defect of her work is that it possesses nothing but texture. 
It is like a bubble—an iridescent surface enclosing a void. 

Next in seniority to Miss Lowell come Edgar Lee 
Masters and Edwin Arlington Robinson, and with them 
the story of definitely modern American poetry closes. 
There is not much in the opening section of the volume 
that is of particular relevance to contemporary art. Only 
here and there an individual poem stands out significantly. 
Of the two eldest brothers of the young American poets, 
Masters is the more completely “in the movement.” His 
“Spoon River Anthology” was a portent and a sign in 


, 





the sky when it first appeared in 1915. Portions of “ Spoon 
River’”’ will certainly be damned by posterity as merely 
“historically interesting.’’ But there are things in it— 
such as the epitaph of Petit, the Poet, quoted in the present 
volume—which are poetic achievements of real importance. 
And here and there among the extraordinary claptrap of 
his other verses one finds things of great dignity and beauty, 
such as his fine “ Silence.’ 

And then there is E. A. Robinson. Here again we must 
confess to being heretical. To us he seems duller than 
Frost, as dull as Wordsworth in his most uninspired 
moments. We should be grateful to anyone who would tell 
us why ‘‘ The Man against the Sky ”’ is considered a good 
book. 

Of the remaining hundred pages of the anthology little 
need be said. Markham’s well-known ‘“ Man with the Hoe” 
stands out as a fine piece of eloquence. The breeziness of 
Bliss Carman and Hovey leaves one somewhat depressed. 
Bret Harte and John Hay arise from the classic past. And 
finally, at the very beginning of the collection, we come 
upon the astonishing phenomenon of Emily Dickinson, from 
whose posthumously published verses Mr. Untermeyer has 
quoted generously and well :— 

“Elysium is as far as to 
The very nearest room, 


If in that room a friend await 
Felicity or doom. 


‘* What fortitude the soul contains, 
That it can so endure 
The accent of a coming foot, 
The opening of a door.” 
In its small way this is the rare Real Thing. Twice or 
thrice in this anthology we have caught a glimpse of it. 





Twice or thrice—that is often, considering that only 
a hundred writers are represented. 
IRISH HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the 
Famine. By Georcr O'BRIEN. (Longmans, 21s ) 

The Inner and the Outer Ireland. By A. E. (Talbot Press. 
2d.) 


Ireland and the Empire at the Court of Conscience. By 
A. E. (Talbot Press. 3d.) 
Mr. George Russell and his Court of Conscience. By 
Capt. HENRY HARRISON. (Irish Dominion League. 34d.) 
England and Ireland. By J. B. Firtu. (Burke Publishing 
Co. 1s.) 
On My Keeping and in Theirs. 
(Talbot Press. 23. 64.) : 
Dr. O'Brien's book is a comprehensive and dispassionate 
examination of the economic life of Ireland during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Pitt persuaded himself that 
union would promote economic progress in Ireland as it had 
done in the case of Scotland. It was perhaps one of those 
cases in which the wish to believe produces belief, for he 
started with the conviction that union was essential to 
British interests. No more disastrous miscalculation was 
ever made by a British statesman. The circumstances of the 
two countries were entirely different, and the English treat- 
ment of Ireland was governed by English ideas and English 
needs. We had set up a land system in Ireland uncongenial 
and unsuitable to the Irish temperament, under which a 
privileged class drew rents and performed no service in 
return. The English landlord treated his property in a more 
or less responsible spirit, introduced improvements, and 
supplied capital. English Governments, dominated by 
English landlords, behaved as if every Irish landlord was a 
man like Coke of Norfolk or the Duke of Bedford, instead of 
being the kind of man described in Maria Edgeworth’s 
novels. Consequently English social policy in Ireland con- 
sisted simply in supporting a class of absentee and rack- 
renting landlords through thick and thin, putting the British 
Army at their disposal when they had difficulty in wringing 
their unearned rents from their wretched tenants. That and 
nothing else was the meaning of the long series of coercion 
acts that began as soon as the Union was accomplished, and 
continued till the Irish land system had passed through a 
revolution. It is significant that Miss Edgeworth wrote 
“ The Absentee” as a play, and that she rewrote it as a 


By Louis J. WALSH. 
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MACLEHOSE, JACKSON &C.. 


THIS DAY. Crown 8vo. 258 Pages. 17s. 6d. net. 


The Truth about Burns. 


By D. M‘NAUCHT, J.P., LL.D., Editor of ‘‘ Burns Chronicle.’ 


“Incisively written, the volume should attract and instruct a 
wide circle of readers.”—Glasgow Herald. 





THIS DAY. Demy 8vo. Ordinary Edition 25s. net. Edition 


de Luxe £2 10s. net. 


History of Glasgow. 


By the late ROBERT RENWICK, LL.D., and Sir JOHN 
LINDSAY, D.L. Vou. I. The Pre-Reformation Period. By 
the late ROBERT RENWICK, LL.D. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. Demy 8vo. 25s, net. 


The Life of Edward Caird. 


Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow and Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By 
Sir HENRY JONES, F.B.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow, and Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD, 
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novel because Sheridan warned her that it would hurt the 
feelings of a London audience, and that therefore the censor 
would never pass it. ’ 

This was the first fatal flaw in our policy. 
We tried to impose an English aristocracy on Irish 
soil, and we treated that aristocracy as we treated aristocracy 
in England, though in the one case it was the custom for the 
tenants, in the other for the landlord, to make improve- 
ments. Dr. O’Brien makes the interesting point that the 
linen industry was developed in Ulster because there this 
land system ‘was modified. For in Ulster the tenant was 
protected by what was known as the Ulster custom, or the 
security of a form of tenant right. “ What laid the founda- 
tion of this manufacture? ” said Sharman Crawford in 1849. 
“The security of tenure. What gave the energy to the 
people's needs which induced the industrial combination of 
agriculture and manufacture? I answer, the impulse 
acquired from the feeling connected with the occupancy of 
the soil, that he had the certain enjoyment of all his labor 
created.”’ 

The second great mistake was that of supposing 
that what was good for England, a relatively rich country 
with established industries, was necessarily good for Ireland, 
where development had been deliberately arrested for 
political and commercial reasons by a powerful neighbor. 
Most people would hold now that England's social develop- 
ment was delayed and distorted by the absolute reliance on 
private enterprise that guided our statesmen, but this policy 
was much more disastrous for Ireland. The measures that 
came at the end of the century ought to have come at the 
beginning: a Congested Districts Board, a Drainage and 
Reclamation Board, land purchase—these were the measures 
that Ireland wanted. Instead, England treated all her real 
needs with complete neglect, and simply stood by a class of 
landowners that supplied neither capital, enterprise, nor 
guidance. As Dr. O’Brien says, the policy of laissez faire 
meant in this case: “ Having put a country into a most 
unsatisfactory position, leave it there.” 

English opinion at the time was dominated by two 
ideas: the first the belief in large farming, the second the 
terror of over-population. McCulloch's famous prophecy that 
France would be ths chief pauper-warren of Europe because 
of her peasant properties, is a good illustration of the pre- 
valent notion. These two ideas did a great deal of harm in 
England, but the mischief they did here was nothing to the 
mischief they did in Ireland. Dr. O’Brien shows calmly and 
without rhetoric or emotion that under these influences we 
applied in Ireland a policy that was ruinous to her agricul- 
ture and industry, and as we enforced it by very brutal 
coercion, we added cruelty to neglect. His sober pages are 
a crushing indictment of English policy, and if anybody 
wants to know why Ireland rightly demands to-day full 
fiscal control, he will find the answer in this volume. 

A. E. holds a position of his own among writers on 
public affairs, and his eloquence and imagination have never 
been displayed more richly than in the two pamphlets of 
which the titles appear at the head of this article. ‘“ The 
Inner and the Outer Ireland ” is the most moving and power- 
ful interpretation of Ireland’s protest that has appeared in 
print. In one passage he reminds himself that his own 
happiness, like that of Epictetus, does not depend on 
Governments or political institutions : “ For myself, I do not 
care whether I am governed from Moscow or Pekin if my 
countrymen are happy. I am by profession an artist and 
man of letters, and I find the consolations of life in things 
with which Governments cannot interfere, in the light and 
beauty the Earth puts forth for her children.” But this 
detachment does not prevent him from understanding the 
spirit that animates Ireland or the reasons for her valiant 
struggle. And his own outlook is dominated by the belief in 
freedom : “If the Universe has any meaning at all it exists 
for the purposes of soul, and men or nations denied essential 
freedom cannot fulfil their destiny or illuminate earth with 
light or wisdom from that divinity without them, or mould 
external circumstance into the image of the Heaven they 
conceive in their hearts.” 

The second pamphlet is not less eloquent, less beauti- 
fully written, or less rich in the play of fancy and imagina- 
tion. But it rather fails of its professed purpose, which is 
to put the issue as between acceptance and rejection of 





negotiations as it would appear to the court of conscience. 
This is brought out in Captain Harrison’s reply. A. E.’s 
pamphlet loses its judicial note, for up to a point the two 
voices are fairly matched, but the voice of rejection seems to 
the reader to be allowed an unfair advantage in the analysis 
of the conditions, for the worst construction is put on them, 
and it is assumed that they cannot be modified. On this 
point Captain Harrison says, we think with justice: ‘‘ Tf 
upon a full discussion of the peace offer the gloomy assump- 
tions of Mr. Russell’s voices emerged as substantiated facts, 
a large volume of Irish public opinion which is now working 
for peace would be found solidly ranged behind Dail Eireann 
in uncompromising resistance to the imposition of any such 
oppressive and dishonest terms. But while the experiences 
of many generations of Irish leaders render it necessary to 
examine, to test, to probe, to sift all that is put forward by 
British statesmen, ordinary prudence and the science of 
tactics alike forbid any unreasoned assumption that it is 
all deception. The man who believes nothing is just as 
easily gulled as the man who believes everything.” 

Mr. Firth’s pamphlet is a well-written account of Anglo- 
Irish relations from the point of view of an Englishman who 
wants to be just to Ireland, but does not always succeed, for 
he cannot enter into a movement of ideas, and regards the 
desire of Ireland for self-expression as “ the gusty spirit of 
nationalism.” His picture of Pitt’s conduct overlooks the 
simple truth that Pitt's Government deliberately resisted 
all attempts to reform the Irish Parliament, and maintained 
and increased corruption before the final debauch in which 
that Parliament disappeared. Lecky’s judicial pages leave 
a very different impression from that given in Mr. Firth’s 
whitewashing paragraphs. His account of the events of the 
last two years is gravely misleading, because he leaves out 
of it altogether the severe coercion that was applied in 
Ireland before a single constable was murdered. 

Mr. Walsh's book is excellent reading. Mr. Walsh is an 
Ulster solicitor who had to go on the run and was interned 
for several months. He writes with admirable temper, makes 
light of his hardships, and gives a most interesting account 
of the life and characters of the internment camp. He has 
something to say from first-hand knowledge of the scandal 
of the killing of two men by a sentry for talking, and his 
book throws a good deal of light on the administration of the 
camp. It ought to be widely read. Mr. Walsh tells many 
amusing and instructive stories, and one that gives a 
pleasing picture of Mr. de Valera. 

The scene is Dartmoor Prison after the Easter rising. 
Discipline was usually very severe. ‘“ After the Irish 
prisoners had been about five weeks there they were lined up 
one morning in the lower corridor prior to being marched out 
to the exercise yard. There were fifty or sixty of them all 
standing in line, and de Valera was the last man. Warders 
paced up and down lest some prisoner should dare even 
to whisper. Suddenly at the gate of the corridor above them 
they saw Professor Eoin MacNeill, in convict garb and with 
his hair closely cropped. He was in charge of two warders, 
and was about to be brought downstairs to be placed amongst 
the others. He had evidently reached the prison from Port- 
land or some other gaol on the preceding night. The gate 
swung open and the distinguished convict was escorted down 
the stairs. As his foot touched the floor of the corridor on 
which his former comrades stood, de Valera jumped out from 
his place at the rear of the line. He shouted: ‘ Company, 
‘shun! ’ and the whole line of Irish prisoners at once sprang 
to ‘attention.’ MacNeill was still the Commander-in-Chief 


of the Irish Volunteers, and it was their tribute to him 
as such.” 
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He gives a vivid little picture of Manchester at the epoch 
of Peterloo, when John Edward Taylor gained the support 
of a sufficient group of citizens for his weekly journal, upon 
which, from the beginning, he stamped his strong indivi- 
duality and sense of affairs. The paper was of the stern 
Reform faith during the long fight which ended in the 
triumph of 1832; but the most curious fact about it during 
its first half-century was that the great organ of Manchester 
in the classic period was not of the inner Manchester school. 
It stood, of course, for free trade, but it disliked the tactics 
of the Anti-Corn Law League—notwithstanding that, in 
1843, it reported the opening of the Free Trade Hall in 
thirty-nine columns of close type. Later it was for 
Palmerston, and in 1857 its weight was used for the defeat 
of John Bright. There is no need to say that the mind 
and heart of C. P. Scott make the soul of the ‘“ Guardian ” 
as our age knows it. Mr. Mills’s best writing is in the pages 
describing that wise and serene spirit in its daily habit. 
In admirably turned sentences also, he tells of the editor’s 
chief lieutenants, past and present, especially the late 
W. T. Arnold, and Mr. C. E. Montague, the present senior 
leader-writer. These two were the creators of what Mr. Mills 
happily calls the genre school of “ Guardian ’’ writers, the 
peril of which he touches lightly in a passage describing the 
junior members of the staff, every man of them possessed 
by “a grim determination to write before the end of life 
more or less like Montague.’’ It would be true to say that 
no better contribution to the story of English journalism 
has been made for many years than this little masterpiece 
by one of the most competent of “ Guardian ’’ men. 

It is a change sufficiently sharp to turn from Manchester 
journalism to that of New York. Founded in 1851, ten 
years after Horace Greeley'’s “ Tribune,’’ the “ New York 
Times’’ enjoyed a first spell of prosperity lasting some 
thirty-tive years, and thereafter a dozen years of decline. 
In 1896, when its sales were at vanishing point, it came 
into the hands of Mr. Adolph Ochs, a newspaper manager from 
Tennessee, the present chief owner, whose quarter-century 
of control has certainly been remarkable as a feat of 
commercial architecture. The “Times” went in for a 
single reform crusade—in 1871, against the Tweed Ring 
of grafters, who had made of New York City government 
en outrageous scandal. Oddly enough, the editor under 
whom this admirable enterprise was carried out was Louis 
Jennings, a clever and cynical English Tory, well known 
in the ‘seventies as the author of “ Ginx’s Baby’ and of a 
vicious book on Gladstone, together with various other 
fancies. The ‘‘Times’’ was Republican till 1884, when 
it went over to Grover Cleveland. Since then it has 
been called an independent Democratic organ; but, as 
Mr. Davis rightly insists, it is, above everything, conserva- 
tive. In England it would be counted as the representative 
of a Right that no longer has a voice in our daily Press. Its 
special glory is that it carries an immense body of general 
news and has a powerful tradition of special correspondence, 
especially from Europe: a record gravely marred during the 
past three years by its treatment of Russian affairs. Two 
features of the “New York Times” strike the English 
journalist-critic as singular in a paper that has succeeded 
in building up a huge circulation among a public commonly 
described as impatient and discontinuous. One is the 
heavy chunks of type on the news pages, which 
would sink any paper in this country. The other is the 
editorial page, which has remained unreformed for thirty 
years. It is curious, too, that so much space and emphasis 
should be devoted by Mr. Ochs and Mr. Davis to rebutting 
the foolish accusation that the “New York Times” was 
bought during the war by Northcliffe gold. That would, 
indeed, have been a fantastic waste of money. 
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K.C.B. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
[ue author of this volume was for a quarter of a 
century at the head of the Prison Administration of England 
and Wales. On the eve of his retirement from the chair- 
manship of the Prison Commission, which has its head- 
quarters at the Home Office, he publishes a book which, in 





its most important pages, is an account of his stewardship. 
It must be admitted to his credit that during the last twenty- 
five years the Prison Commissioners have carried into effect 
many valuable and beneficent reforms. ‘The prison popula- 
tion at the present moment is living under a milder and 
more humane system than existed when Sir E. Ruggles- 
Brise became chairman of the Prison Commissioners. We 
were warned in those days that if our rulers were foolish 
enough to listen to the appeals of the prison reformers a 
vast increase of the criminal population would be the 
inevitable result. The advocates of reform were denounced 
in the pages of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ by the head of 
the old prison administration as sentimental tigers; and 
when the Home Secretary was at last led by public opinion 
to appoint a Committee of Inquiry into the conditions of 
prison life, the Prison Commissioners were much more con- 
cerned with defending the then existing system than with 
proposals for reform. 

This Committee of Inquiry into the working of the 
prison administration, as Sir E. Ruggles-Brise points out, 
marks “a distinct epoch in the prison history of 
this country.’ It was presided over by Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, now Viscount Gladstone, and practically the only 
witnesses who gave evidence in favor of reform were men the 
Prison Commissioners refused to listen to when private 
representations were made to them. ‘‘ When we want your 
opinion we will ask for it,’’ was the stereotyped answer in 
those days. The reforms which ultimately took place might 
have easily been effected from within if the Prison Com- 
mission had been less bureaucratic, less obsessed by a sense 
of its own infallibility. It was the hopelessness of reform 
from within which led to what Sir E. Ruggles-Brise 
describes as ‘‘ the fierce indictment from without.’’ It would 
have added considerably to the interest of this volume if the 
author of it had condescended to describe the rise and 
development of this fierce indictment. The prison reform 
movement has by no means come to an end. Many men and 
women of the present generation are deeply interested in it. 
It would be instructive to them to be told on the excellent 
authority of the late chairman of the Prison Commission 
what was the history of the agitation which led to the 
reforms he describes, and incidentally to his being appointed 
to carry them into effect. But it is difficult for the official 
mind, however well-meaning, to get rid of its prepossessions ; 
and to a mind of this type all reformers are ‘“ agitators” 
whose names must not be mentioned. 

As a matter of fact, the agitation which, as Sir E. 
Ruggles-Brise admits, breathed ‘‘a new spirit” into 
the prison administration, proceeded from articles which 
appeared in the “ Nineteenth Century ’’ and ‘ Fortnightly 
Review,’ and, above all, from a luminous survey of 
the whole prison system by a representative of the 
“Daily Chronicle.’ In these communications to the 
public press the whole spirit and methods of the prison 
régime were challenged. The claims made by the Prison 
Commission that crime was decreasing were shown to be 
erroneous, and based upon a complete misreading of our 
criminal statistics: the treatment of the prisoner inside the 
prison was shown to be of such a character that he was 
unfitted for liberty on his release: the immense proportions 
of recidivism were pointed out, and in fact all the reforms 
subsequently effected were advocated either in principle or 
detail. 

What were some of these reforms? Sir E. Ruggles-Brise 
gives us a summary of them in the seventh chapter of his 
book. They included the abolition of all merely unproductive 
and designedly punitive forms of labor, such as the crank 
and the treadwheel. It was pointed out at the Gladstone 
Inquiry that these forms of labor still further degraded men 
already degraded, rendering all attempts at rehabilitation 
utterly hopeless. It was also shown that the prison 
dietary, especially for short-sentence prisoners, was 60 
meagre that prisoners who entered prison, as many of them 
do, in a feeble condition of health, left the prison gates 
utterly unfit to earn their daily bread. It was pointed out 
that the cellular system of imprisonment was so rigorously 
enforced that it had the effect of still further dazing the 
minds of a class whose faculties at the best are not on a 
high level of intelligence. Finally, that masses of 
juveniles from the ages of sixteen to twenty-one were con- 
tinually being committed to prisons, and that these juveniles, 
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NEW BOOKS 


READY SHORTLY 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 
2/- By OSBERT SITWELL 


Consisting of some remarks on poetry and its criticism, 
NET including the sad story of Eunuch Arden. 


WHEELS 1921 (Sixth Cycle) 
Edited by EDITH SITWELL 


3 6 An anthology of modern verse. Strikes a distinct note in 

poetic technique in these days of rather loose and 

NET amorphous poetic currency. No student of modern 

European verse can afford to be without this most interest- 

ing volume which has established itself as a recognised 
literary institution. 








NOW READY 


THE HIDDEN WHIRLPOOL 


7 DAVID R. O'’NEIL. This Novel deals powerfully with 
/- great evil that exists in all big cities, and reveals the 





NET machinations and sinister methods of those who exploit 
it. It is written by a true humanist whose imagination 
and descriptive powers cause the reader to foll ow the 
chain of incidents with absorbing interest Whilst the 
story will satisfy those who enioy a good plot and a thrill, 
this in no way detracts from the high motive of the story 
and the indictment of ‘one of civilisa’ ‘ion’s greatest cankers 


runs through the whole work. 


THE NATIONALISTS «2% 2's: 


: Goluth Studies. 
3/6 By LILY TOBIAS. A collection of eight short stories 
about Jewish and Welsh life and ch aracter. The author's 
NET remarkable gift for presenting pathos and humour gives 
these stories a gener al human interest. Jews, and Welsh- 
men who love the “Land of their Fathers” will find 
interesting and instructive matter. 





8 ESSENTIAL books for Students of Economics. 


THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE 


and its Lessons 
7/6 By WILLIAM z. FOSTER. The Story of three hundred 


and sixty thousand steel worke:s’ great fight for freedom. 
NET. A book of the fi st importance in t your history. With 
masterly skill the author arianges his data and examines 
the tacties a ted during stiikes. From these he draws 
certain conclusions which clearly indicate the lessons to 


be learned { or labour’s future struggles. 


7/6 By FREDERICK C. HOWE. This book is invaluable to 
all students of economics. The author strongly advocates 
NET the participation of labour in the processes of production. 
iui : m, co-oneration and labour partnership are 
suggestions for releasing the res yurcefulness of the worker 
and for enlisting his interest, his enthusiasm, and his 
ambition in his employment. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE 

3/6 By F. W. ~_—. _# oe eae ar n to ‘ Reconstruction,” 
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THREE NEW NUMBERS 


Plays for a People’s Theatre 


THE PLAYS in THIS SERIES WILL MERIT the ATTENTION of 
THOSE WHOSE EYES are TURNED TOWARDS the FUTURE. 


us YERAZ. A Tale within a Tale. 


NET 
By M. A. ARABIAN. With perma al RITA 
NAHABEDIAN ke : /6 
° QLD KING COLE. 4 Ply for children, 
By CLIFFORD BAX ses = «. OS 
6 O-KAI, A Phantasy of ie wal Then. 
By EDW. C. “REED he -- 3/6 
Other issues in the Series are :— 
1 THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. A Play in Four Acts. 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING on ee eo = .. 3/6 
2 TOUCH AND GO. A Play with a “labour” interest. 
By D. H. LAWRENCE .... sand an as .. 3/6 
3 THE KINGDOM, THE POWER, “AND THE GLORY. 
A Morality in three Scenes. By HAMILTON FYFE 3/6 


4 THE GREEN RING. A Play in four Acts. Translated 
from the Russian of Zinaida Hippius by S. &. 
KOTELIANSKY ea 3/6 


5 LOVE-FIBS. A rustic Comedy in one Act. By 
MARGARET MACNAMARA _.... - we 
6 LIGHT-GRAY OR DARK ? A Play in one Act. By 
MARGARET MACNAMARA 1/6 
7 MRS. HODGES. A Comedy of rural pol ities in two Acts. 
By MARGARET MACNAMARA 2/- 
8 MEN AT WAR. A Play in two Scenes. By S. es 
SCHOFIELD s a : ae - ie 
9 THE WITCH. A Drama in one Act. By MARGARET 
MACNAMARA oe “a se ~ Sa a . 0/6 
10 TO THE STARS. A Drama in four Acts. By LEONID 
ANDREIEFF ut ; ce ee ey 3/6 
ll MY COUNTRY. A Play in four Acts. By “SHAW 
DESMOND : 3/6 
12 LET THERE Be LIGHT. A ‘Play for the People. By 
LILIAS M’CRIE 2/6 


13 THE IMAGE BREAKER. a a in three Acts. 
By ELEANOR GRAY 1/6 


C.W. DANIEL LTD, 3, TUDOR ST, E. C.4 
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New and 
Forthcoming Books 


A HISTORY OF SINAI. 


By LINA ECKENSTEIN. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 8s. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 
(The author has first-hand acquaintance with 


the country, where she has worked with Professor 
Flinders Petrie.) 


ALCHEMY, ITS SCIENCE AND 
ROMANCE. 


By the Right Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D. With four 
Illustrations. 98. (Postage 6d.) 


THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE FLESH. 


By the Rev. JOHN T. DARRAGH, D.D. Cloth 
boards. 18s. (Postage 8d.) 


(Perhaps the fullest study yet published of this 
important subject.) 


THE GOSPEL and the PLOW; 


or, The Old Gospel and Modern Farming in Ancient India. 
By SAM HIGGINBOTTAM, M.A. 5s. (Postage 4d.) 
(A live book on one of the really live subjects of 


the day. As interesting to Indian civilians and busi- 
ness men as to missionaries.) 





Ecclesiastical Biographies. 
JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET. 


By E. K. SANDERS, Author of “ Sainte Chantal.’’ 


lds. Nov. 20. 
(A book which should be the English Bossuet for 
many years to come.) 


SCHWARTZ OF TANJORE. 


By JESSE PAGE, F.R.G.S. 
Frontispiece and Illustrations, 





With Photogravure 
7s. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 


The Story of the English Towns. 
THE CITY OF LONDON. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. With Map 
and Illustrations. 4s. (Postage 3d.) Nov. 20. 


HASTINGS. 


y L. F. SALZMAN, M. p> F.S.A. With 3 ~_ 
Py 7 Illustrations. . (Postage 3d.) Nov. 20 


For Young Folk. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. Arranged by JEAN MARIAN 
MATTHEW. With 4 Coloured and 42 Black-and- 
White Illustrations by H. J. FORD. 
10s. 6d. (Postage 1s.) 
(The sermons are omitted and the entrancing 
narrative left.) 


THE CHILDREN’S OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


By E. B. TRIST (Mrs. Wm. C. Piercy). 

A handsome volume, with 36 Coloured and many 

Black-and-White Illustrations. 10s. 6d. (Postage 1s.) 
(A splendid gift-book for a boy or girl.) 














SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


London—9, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
Book Shops: 64, New Bond Street, W. 1; 
43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
Brighton: 129, North Street. Bath: 39, Gay Street. 
Lists post free. And of all Booksellers. 
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instead of being treated as a class by themselves, were 
subjected to the same hard, rigid discipline as adults. 

In a variety of other directions—such as the medical 
treatment of prisoners, the education of prisoners, the con- 
ditional liberation of prisoners, the after-care of liberated 
men and women, the provision for associated labor in prisons, 
the de-militarizing and, as far as possible, the decentralizing 
of the system—reforms of a far-reaching character were 
advocated, and, as Sir E. Ruggles-Brise informs us, ulti- 
mately adopted with the best possible results. But, as has 
already been pointed out, all these changes for the better 
were forced upon the prison administration at the Home 
Office from without. Not one of them was initiated by the 
Prison Commissioners themselves. . In spite of these reforms, 
great and beneticial as they are, it cannot be said that the 
essential spirit of our prison administration has been 
changed. It is here that there is still immense room for 
reform. A mere alteration in the machinery of the prison 
system, such as has taken place within the last twenty years, 
without an alteration in its spirit, counts for comparatively 
little. The prison administration, it must always be remem- 
bered, is a secret service from which the public is rigidly 
excluded. It is imperative that it should from time to time 
be inquired into from without. It is twenty-five years since 
such an inquiry took place. The time is now ripe, and with 
the departure of the late chairman of the Commission the 
opportunity has arisen for the institution of such an 


inquiry. Will the present Home Secretary have the boldness 
to institute it? 





THE ANIMATE WORLD. 
Accepting the Universe. By JoHN BuRROUGHS. 


(Constable. 
lls. net.) 

The Life of Jean Henri Fabre. By the Abbé AvcusTIN 
FABRE. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 15s. net.) 

The Wit of the Wild. By Ernest INGErsotn. (Routledge, 
6s. net.) 


‘To regard Nature, therefore, as the art of God, is to 
see it complete in itself ; all the disharmonies vanish, all 
our perplexing problems are solved. The earth and the 
heavens are not for our private good alone, but for all 
other things. Opposites are blended. Good and bad are 
relative: heaven and hell are light and shade in the same 
picture. Our happiness and our misery are secondary; they 
are the pigments on the painter’s palette. The beauty of 
Nature is its harmony with our constitution; its terror 
emphasizes our weakness.” 


This is the central teaching of a very bold, able, and 
powerful, but often confused and somewhat repellent book. 
In Burroughs’s eyes, the failures, disharmonies, and “ cross- 
purposes’’ of Nature do not mar her vast general bene- 
ficence, revealed simply in the appearance of the world as 
it is to-day. He does not trouble himself with the relations 
of God to Nature, because he roughly telescopes the two 
into an all-sufficing unity, totally impersonal, regardful no 
more of men than of mice, and holding all things in a highly 
elaborate system of checks and balances. His Pantheos is 
no remote abstraction or man-made super-Personality, but 
the breath of our daily life; it has no favorites, and hunts 
with the hare and runs with the hounds impartially, as 
well disposed to the blight as to the potato, and 
sacrificing nothing of its capital in the victory of one section 
of life over another, since all are its. The hazards go with 
the means to overcome them, but when we trump Nature’s 
tricks, it is with her own cards, and there are no perversions 
until there is something good to pervert, no counterfeits 
unless of the genuine article, and good and evil are correla- 
tive forms of the same universal energy. There are times 
when darkness heals the eye, and a world without evil is 
like the sun without shadow. We ask questions of, and apply 
judgments to the workings of, the universal, but they are 
as vain as the breath expended on them, since they cannot 
be measured by human valuations, and the world was not 
made for our convenience any more than the air was created 





for our lungs to breathe. The lamb survives with the lion, 
the wren with the eagle, and man is the only exterminator 
of species, for Nature, if sanguinary, is never cruel, and 
mankind, in commenting on her, confounds the two. But 
the struggle for existence, an indispensable condition of 
progress, is largely bloodless adaptation, an effort to 
appropriate the elements that all may have on equal terms, 
while Nature, who has the good of all her creatures at 
heart, and distributes her investments so that income is 
constant, makes the preyed upon the most numerous and 
happy. Without death, no life; evil, no good; struggle, no 
power or advance; but though all contradictions are recon- 
ciled in terms of universal Nature, there is no plan or goal 
in Creative Energy. Nature’s ends are to heap the measure, 
to keep the pot boiling. 

It is a very lucid, sweeping, and often profound state- 
ment of a naturalistic all-the-year-round faith, but it has 
many flaws. If man, for instance, is so indissoluble a part 
of Nature, there are human elements in the cosmos, and 
Burroughs’s concept of an indifferent universe breaks down. 
And to buttress it by declaring there is no love outside 
humanity is a queer saying for an ornithologist who must 
so often have watched the nesting of the phcebes, bobolinks, 
and chickadees of his home in the Catskills. To saddle 
Nature, again, with our wars, famines, and plagues is to 
bring man within the influence of Natural Selection from 
which he freed himself in Neolithic days, without to this 
day substituting a rational method of social selection. The 
disorders, famines, and diseases that follow modern war are 
the plainest indications that man has violated the compel- 
ling urge of natural forces towards a closer integration, and 
the parallels of human warfare in Nature are of the rarest 
and confined to lower forms. We may, however, pass over 
many incidental errors, omissions, and hypertrophied 
generalizations of argument. For a major flaw, Burroughs 
complains in many places, and in some justly, of our ten- 
dency to conceive the Infinite in terms of the finite. His own 
fault is to do so in terms of the final; to make certain 
philosophic deductions, that is to say, on the assumption 
that evolution is no longer a living force, that it stopped 
dead in modern times, that the world as we know it concludes 
the Logos. This is as partial and irrational a view as to 
speak of infantile mortality as a “ miscarriage of Nature.” 

* Book-making ”’ is the only possible word to use for the 
biography of Fabre before us. Its stiffening in every 
chapter is of quotations, mostly pages in length, from 
the “Souvenirs Entomologiques” (already translated), 
padded out by appreciation of a vague hyperbole which 
adds nothing to Fabre’s own delightful self-revelation, and 
is entirely undiscriminating. The author has further com- 
promised the value and utility of the book by exploiting 
Fabre’s denial of evolution to indulge in special pleading on 
behalf of orthodox religion. To handle his relative as a foil 
to his attacks on the “ pseudo-scientists ” who have robbed 
“men’s souls of the true and ancient Christian faith, 
thereby leading society toward the most terrible 
catastrophe,” is to do neither him nor us any service. 

“ The Wit of the Wild’ would have made a better book 
if the author had confined it to his own observation of 
natural life in the United States. The chapters on “‘ Animals 
that Advertise,” ‘“‘ Animals that Wear Disguises,” “ Animals 
that Set Traps,” “‘ Animal Partnerships,” “ Birds and Beasts 
that Bluff,” and others are no more than rehashes of text- 
book Natural History, endlessly duplicated from Bowdler 
Sharpe's “ Wonders of the Bird-World ” to the present time. 
Nor are we always quite confident as to Mr. Ingersoll’s 
accuracy in detail. The wasp, Ammophila urnaria, does not 
leave her burrow and circle about it “ to make sure nobody 
had seen her” (a queer way of doing it!), but to memorize 
the locality. The Cretaceous period was certainly not 
‘almost wholly ” peopled by “ predaceous reptiles ’—most 
of them were herbivores. We are doubtful of other of 
Mr. Ingersoll’s readings of animal instincts, but we 
are quite sure that the phalaropes are not “ snipe-like ” 
birds, being much less so than other genera of the 
Charadriide. The best of the book is in the author’s per- 
sonal experiences of bird, reptile, and mammal life, and here 
we may pass a pleasant hour with him. 
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CHAMBERS’S 


GIFT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 
Splendidly Illustrated, and with 
artistic covers in colours. 


TEDDY LESTER IN THE FIFTH. 


By John Finnemore. 6s. ne 
Boys will be delighted that Mrs. Finnemore has Gecovened 


a story from the pen of her late husband which has not 
hitherto appeared in book form. It has all the stirring 
and attractive features which made this author so popular 
with schoolboys. 


COMRADES EVER ! By Escott Lynn. 6s. net. 


A tale based on the conquest of German East Africa, but 
in which many sporting and other wonderful adventures 
are related by one who was on the spot. 


DIXIEOF THE COCK HOUSE. By Kent Carr. 5s. net 


Kent Carr has never written a better school story. ‘‘ Dixie’ 
is the “ right stuff.” 


TWO FORM- CAPTAINS. By Elsie Oxenham, 5s. net 


A most original and entertaining school story, which is 
cectain to add to Miss Oxenham’s growing popularity. 


THREE PICKLES IN AND OUT OF 
SCHOOL. By May Baldwin. 5s. net. 


As the title implies, this is a story which enables Miss 
Baldwin to introduce a lively trio, whose escapades are 
described in this author’s brightly humorous vein. 


TWO FROM MISS TIDDEMAN’S. 


By E. M. Channon, 4s. net. 
A real treat is in story for the boy or girl who follows the 


story of Enid and Tony, so delightfully told by Mrs. Channon. 
PEPPERY PAT AND THE OTHERS. 
By L. E. Tiddeman 3s. 6d. 
Miss Tiddeman has produced in % Peppery Pat” a charming 
study of a quaint and very original child. 
Two delightful Scottish Stories. 


BETTY GRIER. By J. Laing Waugh. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘““From out its pages there gleams the peerless beauty 
of a type of Scottish character which, fortunately, is not 
at all rare.”—Dundee Courier. 


JIMMY McCALLUM of the Boys’ Brigade. 
By W._Campbe bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Author of “ Snooker Tam,” ‘“ rR, ‘V-A.D.,” &c. 
The sayings and doings of Jimmy M’ Callum and his chums 
are as Mirth-provoking as those of the famous “‘ Snooker Tam.” 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 3 volumes, Cloth 


Illustrated with nearly 300 Portraits. £3 n 
A history, critical and biographical, of interes in the 
English tongue from the earliest till the present time, 
with specimens of their writings 
SOME OF THE CONTRIBU TORS: 
Canon Ainger. Professor W. P. Ker. 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Professor A. C. Bradley. Sir Sidney Lee. 
Professor P. Hume Brown. Prof. Sir Richard Lodge. 
Mr. Austin Dobson. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. Mr. A. W. Pollard. 
Professor Dowden. Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. Mr. A. C. Swinburne. 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner Professor Saintsbury. 
Mr. F. Hindes Groome. Professor Woodberry. 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. 


vols, Cloth. 21s. net. 
A repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folisiore. Anniversary 


Days of Notable Events and Curiosities of Literature. 
Elaborately Illustrated. 
e reader of these volumes must be of a peculiar 


temperament if he does not find in them lasting sources of 
pleasure.’’—Times. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF 
BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 21s. net. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Jacket and 16 page Illus- 


trations in Bluck and White by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 

By A. Landsborough Thomson. 25s. net 

Illustrated with 132 Drawings in Colour by GEORGE RAN KIN. 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 


With a New Method of Identification By J. Maclair Boraston. 
Contains 136 Coloured Illustrations. > 


10s. 6d. net. 
TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 


y Robert Chambers, LL D. 21s. net 
Mr. JAMES RIDDEL, R. 3. has provided for this superb 
edition a series of 20 truly artistic Pictures in Colour and 
over 60 dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 12s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated in Colour and Pen-and-Ink by GORDON BROWNE. 
LORNA DOON E, By R. D. Blackmore. 10s. 6d. net 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by GORDON 
BROWNE. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 
Edited by William Woodburn. 7s, 6d. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and- White by GORDON 
ROBINSON. An important feature of this volume is the 
simplifying of the language, so that even young children 


will read the stories for themselves with understanding 
and delight. 


EDINBURGH'S PLACE IN SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS. Being the 1921 British Association Handbook. 


“The writers of the various sections have ane tat 
difficult work of selection and appreciation with great suc- 
cess, and the total impression left is one that thrills the 
mind.”—Saturday Review. At all Booksellers. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, 
London, W.1: and Edinburgh. 





AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 








LIFE: 


HOW IT COMES. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 
By STEPHEN REID-HEYMAN 
(Mrs. Laurence Parsons, M.D., 
Ch.B.). Introduction by THE 
BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Diagrams and Illustrations. 

5s. net. 





The Bishop writes :— 

‘* At the present time there is a very 
great reed for a reverent and clear 
statement to children of the truth 
connected with the facts of sex; and 
‘Life: How It Comes’ is deserving 
of the study both of the young them- 
selves and of those who wish the coming generation to be 


rightly guided in this matter. I wish the book every 
success.” 





PERCY REPRINTS # No. II], 


PEACOCK’S FOUR AGES OF POETRY. 
SHELLEY’S DEFENCE OF POETRY. 
BROWNING’S ESSAY ON SHELLEY. 
In one volume. 4s. 6d. net. 
4] “Peacock and Shelley ought to be read together by 

those who wovld understand . Shelley’s Defence. 
Browning should be read... ‘eagerly and carefully.’ 
Leading Article, Times Lit. Sup. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
I. THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER. 

By THOMAS NASHE. 1594. §s. net. 
Il. GAMMER GURTONS NEDLE. 

By Mr. S., Mr. of Art. 1576. 4s, 6d. net. 





TENDENCIES IN 


Mopern AMERICAN POETRY 
By AMY LOWELL: 12s. 6d. net. 


Illuminating studies of six pioneers in American poetry. 





THE TRAVELLER’S TALE. 
By CLIFFORD BAX. 5s. net. 


{| One of the most remarkable narrative poems of recent 
years; told :n notably beautiful verse, and with a quite 
extraordinary imaginative power. 





OXFORD POETRY, 1921. 
Edited by ROBERT GRAVES, RICHARD 
HUGHES, and ALAN PORTER. 

Roxburgh Parchment, 3s. 6d. net. Sewed, 2s. net. 


“A new departure in the Oxford Poetry series, with 
distinguished contributors. 





THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
at the Universities. 


By A. C. HEADLAM, D.D. (Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford). 2s. net. 





THE POETIC PROCESSION. 
A Beginner's Introduction to English Poetry. 
By J. F. ROXBURGH (Sixth Form Master at 
Lancing). Is. 6d. net. 

§|‘*Mr, Roxburgh’s delightful essay . . . his treatment 


of the moderns is exceedingly interesting . . . a brilliant 
tour de force.’’—The Spectator. 




















BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD. 
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THE INWARD LIGHT. 


The Later Periods of Quakerism. By Rurus M. Jongs, 
D.Litt,, D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College, 
U.S.A. Two vols. (Macmillan. 30s. net.) 


Exactiy two hundred years after the publication of Sewel’s 
“History of Friends,’ a book praised by Charles Lamb 
“ above all Church narratives,’’ the last great history of 
Quakerism has been brought to its close. The series was 
planned by John Wilhelm Rowntree, the leader of the 
Society between the years 1895 and 1905. He died before 
pen had been set to paper, but he is claimed by the authors, 
with characteristic modesty, as the only begetter of their 
finished labors, and his spirit, courageous, honest, and 
far-seeing, colors the history from the first page to the last. 

Dr. Rufus Jones, the Professor of Philosophy in Haver- 
ford College, is peculiarly qualified for the work to which 
he succeeded. He has written the history, not only of a sect, 
but of a world-wide revolution in thought and manners. 
It is typical of his methods that the first two volumes of 
the series should be devoted to Studies in Mystical 
Religion and to Spiritual Reformers in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, thus preparing the mental 
atmosphere and laying an historical foundation for the 
study of Quakerism. Two following volumes, to which 
Dr. Jones supplied the connecting prefaces, deal with the 
beginnings and the second period of Quakerism, and were 
written by William C. Braithwaite, a historian of exact 
scholarship and infinite pains. The complementary history 
of “ The Quakers in the American Colonies’ was undertaken 
with filial piety by the Professor of Haverford College. The 
two volumes on the later periods of Quakerism have set 
the crown upon the work. 

Dr. Rufus Jones encourages the reader of his Introduc- 
tion by the promise that the pages which follow “ will not 
be mainly concerned with theological views, but will aim 
rather at presenting the complex life, the social ideals, the 
currents and movement of a religious body in England and 
America, working out its spiritual hopes and shaping its 
destiny during the last two centuries.’’ Yet there is a sense 
in which every ecclesiastical history must be a history of 
theology, and the story of the Quaker movement is in a very 
special manner a study of the development of its cardinal 
doctrine of the Inward Light. This doctrine, more familiar 
to our modern ears as the Immanence of God, was the 
heart’s core of the message of Fox. It was no new theory 
to the Puritans of his day ; indeed, as Dr. Rufus Jones says 
in another place, ‘‘ There was in England in the Common- 
wealth era a real contagion of the idea of God as indwell- 
ing.”’ 3ut it was left to the leader of the Quakers to 
transform the theory into a working belief. Touched by 
the genius of that practical mystic, it became the force 
through which he and his followers faced prison and death 
in their own land, or crossed the seas to carry the living 
gospel to all the “ creation.” 

The strength of this belief lay in the invincible 
authority which it conferred upon its believers, coupled, 
paradoxically enough, with an utter self-forgetfulness and 
self-effacement. They were but the channel for the water 
of life—the negligible thing which in God’s hands might 
become a trumpet for his message. Its weakness lurked in 
the assumption of infallibility incident to those who 
accepted it too literally, and, more insidious still, 
a tendency to distrust all human initiative in the realm of 
religion. Such was, in fact, the declining path followed 
after the death of Fox by this once vital and energizing 
doctrine. Concurrently with the removal of all the first 
leaders, his contemporaries, had come the cessation of 
persecution—a fact which more completely than any other 
accounts for the sinking of the fires of enthusiasm and the 
quenching of the missionary spirit. Once a poor and 
ridiculed sect, exposed on every hand to the malice of 
informers and the fury of magistrate and “ hireling priest,”’ 
the Friends had attained during the next generation 
a reputation for well-being and respectability. Unhappily, 
in the history of men and movements, when respectability 
comes in at the door, romance flies out at the window. The 
infinite horizon of the early missionary days had faded— 
no more would a Quaker servant-girl take her life in her 
hand, crossing the mountains of Thrace alone to preach the 





Light of the World to the Grand Turk. The life of the 
average Friend had become an itinerary between meeting- 
house and shop. His days were passed in a narrow groove 
of self-centred piety, while the interests and needs of the 
world outside his little community were to him as though 
they were not. 

Yet even at this, the darkest period of Quakerism, there 
did not fail a succession of earnest leaders who, by their 
blameless example and strict censorship, kept the steadily 
declining Society from extinction. In Fox’s day there were 
few private members who were not preachers, and few 
preachers who were not foreign missionaries. The travel- 
ling minister of the eighteenth century was no longer an 
evangelist to the heathen or the outcast, but he performed 
a real service in binding together the scattered branches of 
the Society and preserving intact its pure, if very narrow, 
ideals. The short character-sketches of the prominent 
leaders at this and later dates are amongst the most living 
passages in the book. 

The chapter on Quietism, which now fell like a blight 
upon the once enterprising Church, is of great historical and 
psychological interest. This logical development of 
mysticism, which had been very marked in the experience 
cf the Port Royal pietists, found a rich forcing-ground in 


the practice of silence which Fox had encouraged. The - 


acceptance in its extreme form by the Quakers of the 
attitude of passivity threatened to bring their whole system 
of worship to an impasse. It was no uncommon experience 
for a preacher, who had travelled hundreds of miles to 
carry his message to distant societies, to sit tongue-tied and 
weeping before his expectant audience, while every meeting 
carried out by arrangement or prepared for in advance was 
condemned as “ will-worship ’’ or “creaturely activity.” It 
is small wonder that the membership, which at the death 
of Fox in 1690 numbered 50,000 in Great Britain and 
Ireland, had dwindled to 20,000 in 1800, and was still 
decreasing. 

The influences which brought about the slow and 
painful rebirth of Quakerism are described by the author 
with patient insight and a clarity of style which is never 
more marked than when he is giving a body to elusive 
tendencies. These influences were twofold, coming from 
without and from within. The Methodist revival of the 
eighteenth century roused regretful memories in a Society 
which saw in the work of Wesley and his followers a repro- 
duction of their own inspired beginnings, while one or two 
new preachers, notably a woman, Mary Dudley, who had 
been a disciple of Wesley, began to astonish the silent 
meetings by their evangelical appeal. Neither could the 
Friends remain altogether unmoved by the political earth- 
quakes which from time to time shook the Continent of 
Europe. Anthony Benezet, a Huguenot born at St. Quentin 
in 1713, became their chief leader in America and one of 
the pioneers in the cause of slave emancipation. Stephen 
(Etienne) Grellet, a scion of the French nobility, whose 
father had been adviser to Louis XVI., was tossed up by 
the French Revolution on the shores of the New World, to 
become in his turn the leader of American Quakerism and 
the first inspirer of the work of Elizabeth Fry. But chiefly 
the intolerable social conditions amongst which he moved 
burned themselves into the consciousness of the eighteenth- 
century Quaker, drugged though it was by religious routine 
and self-contemplation. The relief of suffering had been 
the first task of primitive Quakerism, and even at its 
deadest hour the succession of helpers had not wholly been 
broken. Now, as the facts concerning the Slave Trade 
began to be published by individual Friends, such as John 
Woolman and Anthony Benezet, a new and wider appeal 
was made to the social conscience, not only of the leaders, 
but of the humblest member in England and America. 
More than fifty years before slavery was abolished by Act 
of Parliament, there was not one slave left in the ownership 
of a Friend. This epoch of helpfulness and self-sacrifice on 
behalf of the negro marked, according to Dr. Rufus Jones, 
the rebirth of the humanitarian spirit of Quakerism. “The 
profound interest and sympathy,”’ he declares, “ which were 
awakened in the hearts of Friends for the black people, 
dragged from their native homes to be exported as slaves, 
expanded and widened out, and finally touched all forms of 
distress and suffering caused by man’s inhumanity to man.” 
From this date the history of Quakerism was merged into 
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the social history of England, and its days of cloistered 


virtue were at an end. 

Perhaps the most enlightening chapter of this book is 
that devoted to the evolution of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
a name at once quaint and pathetic given by Fox to the 
Committee for the registration and relief of persecuted 
Friends. Some idea of the wide sympathies and tireless 
energies of this Committee may be gleaned from the epitome 
of its undertakings during the first half of last century, 
given on page 827. In addition to its work for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, “ the education of the poor in England ; 
education of factory children; Irish famine relief in the 
terrible stress of 1847; defence of liberty of conscience, how- 
ever assailed ; efforts for the abolition of capital punishment, 
are sume of the concerns which, with opposition to Tithes 
and Militia Acts and oaths, and testimonies against war, 
occupied the meeting in this period.”’ 

The author is loyal to the Quaker ideal of self-efface- 
ment, yet a bare list of the famous names which live again 
in his later pages—names as various as that of John Bright 
in politics, of John Dalton in science, of Whittier in poetry, 
and Joseph Sturge in philanthropy, all doing homage to the 
same idea and all inspired by the same spirit—will rouse 
the gratitude of every reader to the Society in which they 
were nurtured. 

There are many other sides of Quaker life discussed in 
this history which cannot here be touched upon, notably 
the testimony against war in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and the growing interest in education and in 
foreign missions which marked the return to the spirit of 
primitive Quakerism. There is, besides, an exhaustive 
study of American Quakerism, with its disastrous secession 
at the time of the evangelical revival, which will be read 
with special interest by American Friends. 

Most suggestive of all is the section in which the author 
traces the growth of an intelligent and informed social 
spirit, no longer content with the relief of individual cases 
of suffering, but seeking the cause of that suffering with 
a view to remove it. This change of outlook he ascribes to 
the infiuence of the Adult School movement, originated by 
Joseph Sturge in 1845 as a means of education for the 
working man. It has proved itself, however, in still greater 
measure a means of education for his teachers. “It has 
gradually carried almost the entire body of Friends in Great 
Britain into a solid and serious consideration of the basic 
questions of economics, politics, and the social order, and 
it has changed them from the most exclusive religious 
denomination—a peculiar people—into a body as deeply 
concerned as any in the world for the reformation and 
reconstruction of the social and economic conditions, so that 
-all who live and labor may have a full share of the joys and 
-responsibilities of life.”’ 


So has the doctrine of the Inward Light been justified 
of her children. 





A CLASSIFICATION OF MINDS. 


Espéces et Variétés d’Intelligences. Par FRANCOIS MENTRE. 
(Paris: Bossard. 12 fr.) 
THE diversity of human faces, M. Mentré tells us, always 
strikes him with astonishment. They are built up, he points 
out, of the same elements, and yet no two are exactly alike. 
Yet some faces are more alike than others. It would be 
possible to construct a classification of faces; indeed, we 
believe that in America there are professional physiognomists 
who have elaborated a very thorough classificatory scheme, 
and that, by comparatively few measurements, they can say 
of a given individual whether he would be a greater success 
as a Chief of Police than as an elevator attendant. But, 
although this subject intrigues him, M. Mentré has chosen, 
in the present book, to penetrate behind the face, as it were, 
to the mind. The difference in minds is just as astonishing 
as the difference in faces. If, then, faces can be classified, 
why not minds? It is to this task that M. Mentré has 
addressed himself. By so doing he has become one of the 
earliest workers, he informs us, in a new and almost wholly 
French science called Noologie. Noologie must not be con- 








founded with Ethologie, which is the science of classifying 
characters, whereas Noologie is concerned with types of 
intelligence. M. Mentré maintains, quite rightly we think, 
that there are different types of intelligence. Not all people 
are equally bright at mathematics, for example; not all 
people, even at the present day, can write novels. These 
facts are so generally admitted that the ordinary reader 
might suppose that M. Mentré is here kicking, with quite 
unnecessary vigor, at an open door. But M. Mentré seems 
to have in mind certain speculations of the scholastic 
philosophers on the definition of man as a rational animal. 
All men were supposed to be, in essence, exactly the same, 
although this common essence was always difficult of defini- 
tion. If sufficient ingenuity be expended, this theory can be 
made very subtle and complicated ; it persists, in a vague way, 
in many minds at the present day. It is this nebulous 
assumption that M. Mentré is really combating, although he 
does not, we think, adequately realize the implications of 
his own position. The obvious differences between the lawyer 
and the poet, for example, could quite easily have been 
admitted by the scholastic philosopher; M. Mentré says 
nothing which need disturb him. When the necessity of 
logical relations, however, is made to vary with different 
types of mind—as has been done by Professor Rougier— 
then, indeed, the very inmost citadel of the scholastic position 
is attacked. 

Admitting, however, that there are really different kinds 
of minds, what is the next step? The next step, as taken 
by M. Mentré, is to discuss different classifications of dif- 
ferent minds. It is here that the new science of Noologie 
does not seem to us very scientific. Having decided on what 
is to be investigated, one should proceed to collect facts. 
A really scientific noologist would proceed to give us an 
immense number of relevant psychological facts about an 
immense number of different people. We could then com- 
pare resemblances and contrast differences. Our classifica- 
tions would then grow, in a gradual and experimentally 
determined manner, out of the facts. But by far the larger 
part of M. Mentré’s classification is ready-made. He adopts 
such divisions as: men of science, philosophers, literary men, 
and then proceeds to split each of these into types. But 
are these ready-made divisions the most fundamental that 
could be discovered? How often does a man become a 
novelist, for example, rather than a philosopher, through 
the accidents of circumstances? It is an inevitable conse- 
quence of M. Mentré’s method that when he finally dis- 
entangles his “ pure’’ types he finds they are myths—i.e., 
that no human being belongs wholly to any one of his types. 
He proceeds, therefore, to combine his mythical ultimate 
factors, and evolves a number of mixed types which are 
rather more like real people. For the mathematicians he 
adopts the dichotomy, proposed by Poincaré and Duhem, of 
analysts and geometricians. But here, also, a third type is 
found necessary, a type which is, in some sort, a combina- 
tion of the former two. Philosophers and literary men 
lend themselves to more sub-divisions, but, for the most part, 
the superficial divisions of current criticism are adopted. 
As a result of establishing all these sub-divisions, M. Mentré 
finds they can all be subsumed under three main headings: 
the practician, the contemplator, the meditator. The first 
type comprises technicians and administrators ; the second, 
artists of all kinds, and also mystica] and idealistic philo- 
sophers ; the third, lawyers, scientific men, and historians. 
M. Mentré then proceeds to build up mixed types. 

What is the real value of such a classificatory scheme? 
The results strike us as meagre, but perhaps that is because 
they do not seem to us original. These divisions are along 
the lines of the old divisions ; the ultimate terms are vague. 
We knew already, perhaps less precisely, that these different 
types existed, that Comte, for instance, saw things differently 
from Keats. But we are no nearer knowing the precise portée 
of this difference, the extent to which Keats and Comte are 
inaccessible to one another, and what importance that 
inaccessibility may have. M. Mentré, in fact, does not tell 
us why his investigation is undertaken. On what is it 
supposed to throw light? On the nature of truth? It might 
conceivably do this, but only when related to a much more 
profound investigation than M. Mentré has undertaken. If 
we may use an analogy we may say that M. Mentré has been 
content to show that the same phenomenon looks different 
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to different observers. It may be possible, and it would 
certainly be valuable, we suggest, to construct a kind of 
theory of relativity on this fact, a theory which should 
show what things, if any, are independent of their distortions 
in individual minds. Also we should like to see the con- 
necting equations, to know how to proceed from one mind to 
another. As it is, M. Mentré’s book, although it has many 
interesting and instructive passages, strikes us not only as 
a first step, but as a first step in an unknown direction. 





Books in Brief. 


Sport in Wildest Britain. By H. HeskeTH PricHaRD. Illus- 
trated by Dr. E. A. WiLtson. (Heinemann. 295s. net.) 


Masor Pricwarp’s book describes the shooting of wild 
geese, wild duck of various species, grouse, capercaillie, 
snipe, shore-birds, and seals in the Hebrides, on the West 
Coast of Scotland, and other of the wilder regions in Great 
Britain. It is true to type, except that it is more briskly 
written than most sporting annals and contains a digres- 
sion of real interest, and one very unexpected in a book 
on fowling and gunning. The digression occupies a chapter 
called ‘“ The Seals of MHaskeir.”” This species 
(Halicherus grypus) is nearing extinction, and the reason 
of it is the brutal and disgusting habit of taking the seals 
unawares while they are breeding and tending their young 
on Atlantic islets near Britain, and clubbing them indis- 
criminately to death. Major Prichard, describing these 
shambles, writes with a restrained but profound and bitter 
indignation, and as nobody can accuse the writer of a Look 
on shooting wild animals of “ sentimentalism,”’ it is to te 
hoped his exposure will have its due effect. Major Prichard 
was himself largely responsible for the Grey Seals Protec- 
tion Bill, but, its operations covering a period of only five 
years, the measure has now lapsed. The grey seal is 
a perfectly harmless creature; it is one of the largest and 


grandest of the family; its toll on the fisheries is insigni- 
ficant, and it is 


practically valueless for commercial 
purposes. All this should give practical strength to the 
author’s powerful plea for an extension of the Act, and 
we can only hope that it will be heard. 
* + * 
The Leisure of an Egyptian Official, By the late Lord 
EDWARD CECIL. (Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. net.) 


TueEse sketches, some of which were written to amuse 
Lord Edward Cecil’s family, will not fail in their appeal 
to a wider public. Lord Edward had a steady eye and 
a talent for satiric humor. The day’s routine from the 
morning bath to sleeping time, filled in by interviewing 
bores and concession hunters, would not make an enlivening 
narrative in the hands of the usual official. Lord Edward’s 
sense of comedy makes it engaging. He was not one 
of the “ fools who try to hustle the East.’’ Its richness is 
not the kind which bores write of. Lord 
Edward noted such incidents as he descrikes at a meeting 
of the Council. The chair on which the Minister of Finance 
had been dozing collapsed, and he had to be helped up 
and dusted. The Prime Minister was sorry; 
remembered that that chair had a broken leg :— 


Grey 


rapt urous 


he then 


“*Tt is dangerous for a chair to break under one,’ 
remarks Public Instruction. ‘It happened to me last year.’ 
“‘ Justice agrees, and informs us that his uncle fell off 
his chair, and was never right in his head afterwards. 
“** With me,’ says Public Instruction, ‘it was different. 
I hurt my back.’ ”’ 
The life of an Egyptian official is not brightened too often 
with such comic relief as this, but whatever small 
detail caught the eye of Lord Edward Cecil had something 
significant in it. The tone is warmer in the intimate 
sketch of Lord Kitchener, upon which Lord Edward was 
engaged when he was seized with a fatal illness. He says 
of Lord Kitchener that the oppression of the fellaheen, and 
the way in which the half-civilized upper classes of Egypt 
regarded them as little better than animals, “ stirred him 
to the depths of his character. I often used to wonder 
what the feelings of some of the pashas would have been 
if they could have seen his real opinion of them in his face.”’ 








Letters of a Javanese Princess. 
TINI. (Duckworth. 18s. net.) 

Or all Eastern lands Java is certainly one of the least 
known to the English, and here is a window into its inmost 
life. Being written by a native Javanese girl of high descent 
and standing, these letters tell us more about the real con- 
dition of the people than any traveller can know. We see 
a spirit born to all the subjugation of the purdah 
life, but longing from the first for freedom, activity, and 
knowledge. She is a Javanese, and though she learns Dutch 
and really loves “the Hollanders,” she feels all the time 
that they are saying, “ We are the masters, you are the 
governed.” She pleads for education for herself and her 
people, but she knows that the Dutch oppose it because 
educated Javanese would no longer “say amen” to the 
decrees of their superiors. She is a Mohammedan, and can- 
not endure the neglect of women and the marriage laws 
which men have imposed for their own convenience. She is 
an Oriental longing for all the knowledge and variety of life 
implied in the West. As Javanese girls go, she was fairly 
well placed, for her parents were considerate and loving to 
their strange and headstrong child. But to so ardent a 
nature life seemed often impossible, until by sheer per- 
sistence and resolution she gained two at least of her objects : 
she established a school for children and she married a man 
whom she had chosen for herself. Then, at twenty-five, after 
the birth of her first baby, she died, leaving these beautiful 
letters as her memorial. 
* 


By RADEN ADJENG KAR- 


* * 


Modern Men and Mummers. By HESKETH PEARSON. (Allen 

& Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Dip Mr. Pearson write these sketches, or some of them, 
after he had read the inscription his publisher intended to 
place upon the cover? Mr. Pearson is said to throw the 
limelight where it is least expected, “humorously, 
maliciously, with Puck-like ingenuity, when the expecta- 
tion of a complete black-out has led his victims to discard 
the mask.’’ We feel he thought it necessary to live up 
to this “malicious’’ reputation, and he carries it to 
a degree which has a flavor of treachery. He lacks power 
in portraiture, but he has a sub-acid humor and a sense 
of the dramatic and the comic. We could do without the 
malice, not because malice has not its uses in a smug 
world, but because Mr. Pearson in a malicious mood is 
not convincing. The Stephen Phillips sketch, for instance, 
is incredible. Mr. Pearson is better when he has a larger 
subject than Phillips or Mr. Gerald Cumberland. Of 
persons and things he likes he writes generously and with 
insight. He is lucky, too. He can always get Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Frank Harris to write to him, just as he could 
get Tree to talk to him. The essays on these three give 
the book its value. We learn why Mr. Shaw regards 
Mr. Harris as a ruffian, and how Mr. Harris, who thinks 
Mr. Shaw the biggest Englishman of his time, could never 
care for a “ sort of tartness’’ he had brought up with him 
from early years. Mr. Shaw has given Mr. Pearson some 
good advice, and we are thankful he has passed it on to 
his brother craftsmen in the art of personalia. Said 
Mr. Shaw: “ Neither I nor any man of my generation takes 
the smallest interest in you, or can be anything to you but 
asnare. You must deal with the world as you find it, not 
as I found it. What do you suppose I should have been 
if I had spent my life pestering people about Ruskin and 
Carlyle, Mill and Herbert Spencer, instead of about Shaw? 
... Don’t talk about me, or write about me or about 
Frank Harris or about anybody over forty except the dead, 
and not too much about them.” 

+ * ad 
The Spanish Royal Tapestries. By ALBERT F. CALVERT 

(Lane. 15s. net.) 

Mr. CaLvert’s is the first attempt that has been made 
to present in English a record of the famous tapestries in 
the Spanish royal collection. The 277 page-illustrations, 
which take up the greater part of the volume, are clearly 
produced, and Mr. Calvert’s history of the art of weaving 
tapestry, and his notes on the foundation of the Madrid 
collection (in which he has to dip into the story of the 
Netherlands in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
Flemish weaving was at its greatest), on the tapestries of 
the Gothic-Renaissance transition, and on the Renaissance 
tapestries, form an illuminating guide and explanation. 








